MARSHAL
them implacable, was turning the military compass in
ever-widening circles. Moreau was given command of
a re-formed army in the Rhine district, in which one of
the corps was under St. Cyr with head-quarters at Basle;
and among the divisional commanders appointed to this
corps in March 1800 was General Ney.
The new Army of the Rhine extended from Strassburg
to the gate of Switzerland. Its total strength was round
about 200,000, which during the first moves greatly
exceeded that of the Austrian forces under Kray, -who
was a partisan of the old school which took its death-blow
from the Republic. Not that Moreau, -whose genius only
came to light on the battlefield, ordered his moves
according to the -whirlwind legacy of the Revolution.
Time and again his crawl through southern Germany
exasperated Bonaparte, who would have forced a battle
in less time than it took Moreau to gain his stride. But
in spite of that the phantom bugles of the Sambre-et-
Meuse were adding their clearness to the Napoleonic
symphony; and henceforth, during as many years as
were pleasing to the God of Battles, its theme was a
march of conquest.
Ney's division (the ist of the corps under St. Cyr),
which "was again chosen to act as vanguard, crossed the
Rhine in the early sunless hours of April 25th. It was
made up of the 8th Chasseurs, 25th Heavy Cavalry, the
54th, ySth, and io3rd Regiments, I2th Light Infantry,
two batteries of light artillery and a company of en-
gineers. The general pace was slow, with the Austrians
continuing to fall back, but on May 6th Ney encountered
a sharp resistance before entering Sigmaringen. Shortly
after this Moreau, with his army spread along the Iller,
made a false move on the left which created a dangerous
gap. But before the Austrian flank could take advantage
Ney, who was keeping the place assigned him in touch
with the enemy, rushed his guns to the spot and so
prevented a deluge. A keener soldier than Kray would
have noted that the French corps were advancing on